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abstract: School-university partnerships are promising collaborations for better preparing 
qualified and competent teachers for the realities of today’s diverse American classrooms. Re¬ 
search has been conducted on many aspects of partnerships, but few studies have focused 
on partnered student teaching placements. In this article, a professor and five of her former 
teacher education students share the outcomes of an inquiry group that they conducted, which 
focused on analyzing learning opportunities in an urban school-university partnership. As a re¬ 
sult of their collaborative research, they describe how partnered field experiences promote stu¬ 
dent teachers’ learning by providing (1) comfort in a diverse school environment and in the role 
of teacher, (2) support for planning and delivering effective instruction, and (3) development 
as reflective practitioners and critical thinkers. This article is unique in that student teachers 
share their experiences directly with the teacher education community, as coauthors with their 
university professor. 


School-university partnerships are promising 
collaborations for better preparing qualified and 
competent teachers for the realities of today’s 
diverse American classrooms (AbdaLHaqq, 
1998; Cristol & Gimbert, 2002; Goodlad, 1993; 
Groulx, 2001; Kroll, Bowyer, Rutherford, & 
Hauben, 1997). Research has been conducted 
on many aspects of partnerships, but few studies 
have focused on partnered student teaching 
placements, where two student teachers work 
in one classroom mentored by the same cooper¬ 
ating teacher (Bullough et al., 2002; Kromrey 
& Wynn, 1999; Kuhns, Hoover, & Leese, 
1997). In a study on the topic of partnered 
placements, Bullough and colleagues (2002) 
found that “without exception, the preservice 


teachers liked working with a partner” and 
“noted few drawbacks to having a teaching 
partner” (p. 73). When Bullough and col¬ 
leagues compared the experiences of partnered 
student teachers with single-placement student 
teachers, they concluded that preservice teach¬ 
ers in partner placements became invested in 
each other’s development; they also felt better 
supported during their practicum, more positive 
about their teaching experience, and more con¬ 
fident about their teaching abilities. 

In this article, a university professor exam¬ 
ines the topic of partnered student teaching 
with those directly involved in the collabora¬ 
tive student teaching experience. The profes¬ 
sor and five of her former teacher education 
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students conducted an inquiry group focused 
on analyzing learning opportunities in an ur- 
ban school-university partnership. As a result 
of their collaborative research, the students 
describe three promising outcomes of part' 
nered field experiences for student teachers’ 
learning: (1) comfort in a diverse school envi- 
ronment and in the role of teacher, (2) support 
for planning and delivering effective instruc- 
tion, and (3) development as reflective practi¬ 
tioners and critical thinkers. Partnered stu¬ 
dent teaching does not come without 
challenges, however. One student who experi¬ 
enced a less-than-collaborative relationship 
with her partner outlines some drawbacks to 
the model. This article is unique in that stu¬ 
dent teachers share their experiences directly 
with the teacher education community, as le¬ 
gitimate knowers and researchers, rather than 
as participants in another’s research study. Un¬ 
derstanding that they have much to learn 
about becoming teachers, they suggest that 
they have much to share about successful part¬ 
nerships in teacher education—especially, 
partnered field experiences. 

Context for the Inquiry 

For 3 years, the professor organized and taught 
Urban Immersion, a site-based course and field 
experience in an urban school-university part¬ 
nership. The integrated course and field expe¬ 
rience were deliberately required at the begin¬ 
ning of the teacher education program to 
introduce the predominantly White middle- 
class university students to the urban school 
context, a context with which most were un¬ 
familiar. In addition to exposing students to a 
new educational environment, the Urban Im¬ 
mersion experience laid the foundation for de¬ 
veloping students’ inquiry stances (Cochran- 
Smith & Lytle, 1993, 1999), a viewpoint 
discussed later in this section. 

Urban Immersion arose from a long¬ 
standing partnership between Boston College 
(BC) and Brighton High School (BHS), 
which was further developed when BC was 
awarded a federal grant from Title II of the 
Higher Education Act (Stairs, 2006). Addi¬ 


tional resources made expanding the partner¬ 
ship a reality, enough to improve teacher 
preparation, professional development, and 
student achievement. In spring 2002, the 
school-university partners met at the invita¬ 
tion of school leaders to find ways to involve 
more BC students in BHS classrooms. Teach¬ 
ers wanted to implement more authentic stu¬ 
dent-centered pedagogical practices, but with 
class sizes averaging 30 students, of varying 
abilities and interests, they needed more sup¬ 
port. The idea of placing two to three student 
teachers in classrooms was one solution that 
the school-university partners decided to em¬ 
ploy beginning that fall. Rather than spend 
the majority of classroom time observing, as is 
typical in BC’s early field experiences, BC stu¬ 
dents in Urban Immersion would be expected 
to get involved teaching individual, small 
groups, and whole classes of BHS students 
from day one. They would spend most periods 
teaching with a main cooperating teacher, but 
they would also teach at least one period with 
a second cooperating teacher, thereby allow¬ 
ing for some variety and for more than half the 
faculty to have additional adults in their class¬ 
rooms on Thursdays. The partners came to 
agreement that a university course would be 
held at the school site and that students’ work 
in classrooms would fulfill a field experience 
requirement. Responding to the partner 
school’s needs, as well as meeting the univer¬ 
sity’s needs, makes Urban Immersion benefi¬ 
cial for all stakeholders, as Goodlad (1993) 
envisioned with school-university partner¬ 
ships. 

Before Urban Immersion, BC did not re¬ 
cruit or prepare undergraduate students for the 
urban setting. With the request from BC’s ur¬ 
ban school partners to provide support to 
classroom teachers, the opportunity became 
available. A primary goal of Urban Immersion 
is to raise the undergraduate teacher candi¬ 
dates’ interest in urban teaching. If we think of 
“urban-ness” on a continuum, as Weiner 
(1999) suggests, BHS is on the more urban 
end. Of the 1,200 students enrolled at the 
time of our inquiry, most were Black (46.3%) 
and Hispanic (39.7%), with some White 
(8.3%) and Asian (5.4%) enrollment. About 
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half were English-language learners, and 
nearly 75% received free or reduced-price 
lunch. According to state assessment reports, 
the majority of students were performing be¬ 
low grade level and not demonstrating profi¬ 
ciency in the English and math standards. The 
urban school context provided the predomi¬ 
nantly White suburban teacher candidates 
with firsthand experiences in classrooms, with 
effective teachers modeling culturally appro¬ 
priate curricular, instructional, and assessment 
approaches. An underlying assumption of Ur¬ 
ban Immersion is that there is specialized 
knowledge that effective urban teachers pos¬ 
sess that goes beyond knowing content and 
knowing the pedagogical strategies for teach¬ 
ing that content (Stairs, 2003). Urban teach¬ 
ers must understand the social context, the bu¬ 
reaucratic nature of urban education, and the 
social service networks that support urban stu¬ 
dents (Oakes, Franke, Quartz, & Roger, 2002). 
Urban teachers should “promote college ac¬ 
cess for first-generation college goers, build so¬ 
cial capital across schools and community or¬ 
ganizations, and create alliances and engage in 
joint work with other reform-minded teach¬ 
ers” (p. 229). It is this conceptualization that 
informs the “urban” teacher preparation expe¬ 
riences in Urban Immersion. 

Over the course of one semester, Urban 
Immersion students spend a full day at BHS, 
each week for a semester, for a total of 60-70 
hours of fieldwork: In the morning, they at¬ 
tend an introductory course titled “Secondary 
Curriculum and Instruction”; they then work 
in classrooms with a partner all day and use 25 
minutes directly after school to debrief with 
cooperating teachers; after that, they return 
for the second half of the curriculum and in¬ 
struction course. The course focused not only 
on methods of curriculum and instruction but 
also on cultural diversity and urban teaching, 
and the afternoon session was cotaught by the 
professor and an exemplary teacher from BHS. 
The purpose of the afternoon session was to 
connect theories from the morning session 
with practices that student teachers experi¬ 
enced in classrooms that day; as such, the BHS 
collaborating instructor was invaluable to stu¬ 
dents’ learning. The collaborating instructor, 


an English teacher with 7 years of experience 
teaching at BHS, described her role in an in¬ 
terview, as helping students “debrief and make 
sense of their day.” If it were not for afternoon 
inquiry sessions with a university and school- 
based instructor, she argued, 

I think some of the students might miss 
important things that were going on that 
day if they didn’t have a chance to work 
with each other . . . and I was also a lot of 
time providing background information 
. . . that they wouldn’t have. They needed 
that context there. 

Work in classrooms and assignments re¬ 
lated to this work (i.e., journal entries, focused 
observations, lesson reflections) fulfilled stu¬ 
dents first early field experience, or 
prepracticum. Student teachers at BC com¬ 
plete three prepractica over three semesters 
before performing full-time student teaching 
their senior year, and they complete course 
work fulfilling a double major in a content 
area and education. Therefore, BC’s teacher 
education program nurtures the learning-to- 
teach process over time, and Urban Immersion 
is a critical first step in this process. 

Prior research conducted by the professor 
found that students were overwhelmingly posi¬ 
tive about working in the same classroom with 
a student teaching partner: Over six semesters, 
96% of participants reported that it was valu¬ 
able or very valuable to student teach with a 
partner. One student teacher described the ex¬ 
perience in an interview: “I felt that the fact 
we were learning about teaching essentially 
while we were teaching was really helpful.” 
The cooperating teachers were pleased with 
the new arrangement as well. In open-ended 
surveys collected during the 1st year of Urban 
Immersion, cooperating teachers revealed that 
they initially found it challenging to adjust to 
partnered, actively participating student teach¬ 
ers because it was so different from their expe¬ 
riences hosting BC prepracticum students in 
the past; but as one English teacher with 9 
years of experience said, “this is much better.” 

After initial challenges, cooperating teach¬ 
ers were overwhelmingly positive about the 
new expectations. Most shared that having 
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other adults in the room helped them to pre- 
pare engaging, hands-on activities that they 
would otherwise feel overwhelmed implement¬ 
ing by themselves. A psychology teacher with 
26 years of experience said, “It was great to be 
able to break up into groups.” An English 
teacher with 33 years of experience said, 


At first I felt challenged to find a role for 
them, but after speaking with them, we 
agreed on the Canterbury unit. We did a 
great unit, with each of the three women 
leading a group (as did I) in writing our 
own Canterbury Tales. I loved the lesson. 


Another English teacher with 33 years of 
experience said, “I like having two to three 
prepracs in the room at the same time. I think 
it helps them feel more comfortable and con¬ 
nected.” A biology teacher with 4 years of ex¬ 
perience noted, “It was useful to have the 
prepracs immersed in my own classes before 
going to observe another science teacher. It al¬ 
lowed the prepracs to better digest and be¬ 
come involved in day-to-day activities.” The 
collaborating instructor, who also served as a 
cooperating teacher for partnered students, 
stated in an interview, 


BHS teachers feel confident that they can 
involve the prepracs in group work and 
help them do their lessons and give them 
feedback. . . . We have a staff of people 
who have become much more skilled at 
using preservice teachers and helping pre¬ 
service teachers develop. 


Many other outcomes were noted in the 
prior research. BC students revealed that they 
spent the majority of their time in BHS class¬ 
rooms working directly with students (on av¬ 
erage, 75% of their time). BC student teachers 
and their cooperating teachers also believed 
that they had an impact on pupils’ learning. 
Of course, a statistical correlation cannot be 
drawn between BC teaching and BHS learn¬ 
ing, but learning was evident in other ways. 
Preservice teachers wrote about how the BHS 
students anticipated them each week and 
called for them to help with their work. One 
pupil, who at the beginning of the semester 
told his student teachers that he was “not 


smart,” wrote on his end-of-semester evalua¬ 
tion, “[They] help me to be not thinking that 
I am dumb, stupid, and not smart. They help 
me to do the work. They help me to be myself 
and no other person.” Most student teachers 
asked their BHS students to complete evalua¬ 
tions of their teaching, which further sup¬ 
ported their impact on students. After a lesson 
on yellow journalism cotaught by partners in a 
world history class, one BHS student wrote, “I 
usually never participate in class, and today 
was the first history class I ever participated 
in.” Similarly, after having participated in a 
poetry lesson cotaught by partners in a ninth- 
grade history class, a student wrote, “I like [the 
lesson] because it was organized. It looked like 
they were teaching for years. It was awesome.” 
Every week, every semester, cooperating 
teachers expressed the positive work that part¬ 
ners were doing, teaching well-planned and 
culturally responsive lessons. The cooperating 
teachers said that by immediately getting in¬ 
volved from day one in the field, university 
students could forge relationships with the 
high school students. Some noticed pupils’ 
higher attendance on Thursdays, in anticipa¬ 
tion of their student teachers. 

Collaboration among the university in¬ 
structor, the prepracticum supervisors from the 
university, the high school teacher who co- 
taught the university course, and the numer¬ 
ous cooperating teachers enhanced the learn¬ 
ing opportunities for all involved. As one 
university supervisor said, in a note to the su¬ 
pervisors who would follow in her footsteps 
the next year, “I can guarantee, you will learn 
more about yourself as a teacher, mentor, and 
leader by working on-site at BHS.” The prior 
research about Urban Immersion was promis¬ 
ing, but the emic perspective of preservice 
teachers could be captured through a collabo¬ 
rative inquiry project for the purpose of exam¬ 
ining their learning and sharing it with the ed¬ 
ucational community. 


The Inquiry Group 

The professor extended an open invitation to 
her Urban Immersion cohort in fall 2004 to 
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form an inquiry group during spring 2005 that 
would examine the successes and challenges 
of their teacher education experience in the 
school-university partnership—an invitation 
that the five coauthoring students accepted. 
The motivation to organize a collaborative re¬ 
search study in the inquiry stance tradition 
was to practice the ideals of the teacher edu¬ 
cation program as well as produce something 
powerful for readers in the teacher education 
community. The outcomes of partnered stu¬ 
dent teaching, as expressed in this article, 
come directly from the knowers—the mean¬ 
ings of which were constructed by them, 
through their semester-long experiences, 
rather than by a researcher through his or her 
interpretation. This inquiry experience cre¬ 
ated a shift in the power dynamic between the 
professor and her students. This shift to colle- 
giality was likely facilitated by their conduct¬ 
ing the research while the professor was no 
longer teaching them, but it also serves as ev¬ 
idence of the collaborative dispositions of the 
participants. 

The five female students as coauthors 
completed Urban Immersion as sophomores in 
fall 2004: Caitlin, Lindsay, Christen, and Ryan 
were interested in teaching English, and Eliza¬ 
beth was interested in teaching biology. 
Caitlin and Lindsay worked as partners in the 
ninth-grade classroom of the coinstructor for 
the site-based course. Christen and Ryan 
worked in 11th- and 12th-grade regular and 
special education classrooms, each with a male 
partner, and Elizabeth worked in lOth-grade 
regular and special education classrooms, also 
with a male partner. These five students had 
overall positive experiences in Urban Immer¬ 
sion and felt as though they had something to 
share with the teacher education community 
about their experiences in an urban school- 
university partnership. 

The authors approached this research 
from an inquiry stance (Cochran-Smith & Ly¬ 
tle, 1993, 1999). Inquiry is one of five stated 
themes listed on the front page of all syllabi, 
and it permeates the learning experiences of 
the teacher education program at BC. 
Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1999) conceptual¬ 
ize the construct of inquiry as stance: 


We offer the term inquiry as stance to de¬ 
scribe the positions teachers and others 
who work together in inquiry communi¬ 
ties take toward knowledge and its rela¬ 
tionship to practice. . . . Teachers and stu¬ 
dent teachers who take an inquiry stance 
work within inquiry communities to gen¬ 
erate local knowledge, envision and theo¬ 
rize their practice, and interpret and inter¬ 
rogate the theory and research of others. 

(pp. 288-289) 

Cochran-Smith and Lytle acknowledge 
that school-university partnerships “as major 
sites for teacher learning [have] enormous po¬ 
tential” (p. 284). As such, the authors of this 
article decided to inquire into the student 
teachers’ learning experiences in Urban Im¬ 
mersion, with the belief that they could gener¬ 
ate local knowledge about the learning-to- 
teach process that might prove useful to the 
larger teacher education community. Their ap¬ 
proach to the research from the constructivist 
paradigm (Denzin & Lincoln, 2000) chal¬ 
lenges the hegemony of the university as gen¬ 
erator of formal knowledge about learning to 
teach in partnership. 

Methods of Collaborative 
Inquiry 

The authors conducted intense, lengthy in¬ 
quiry sessions in person and online during the 
spring and summer of 2005, immediately fol¬ 
lowing the students’ semester in Urban Im¬ 
mersion. This retrospective approach to ana¬ 
lyzing learning experiences is valuable: 
Participants often understand more about an 
experience when they have some distance 
from it. The shared inquiry and writing ap¬ 
proach proved intellectually challenging and 
fulfilling. During the first inquiry session, the 
professor invited students to simply talk about 
their experiences in Urban Immersion as she 
took notes. She asked them to express what 
they believed most influenced their learning 
about teaching—particularly, urban teaching. 
The students mentioned a number of elements 
within the school-university partnership yet 
kept coming back to the relationship with 
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their partner as the critical element facilitat- 
ing and expanding their learning. After this 3- 
hour session, the professor e-mailed the notes 
to participants so that they could reflect on 
them before their next meeting, in 3 weeks. 

At the second inquiry session, the instruc¬ 
tor asked students to share their reactions to 
the notes from the first inquiry session and 
their thoughts about the relationships with 
their partners. At this meeting, the coauthors 
revealed that partnered field experiences suc¬ 
cessfully promoted the learning of four of the 
students and presented some challenges for 
the fifth student and so determined that they 
needed to further explore why. They knew 
that they each had some clear ideas and per¬ 
spectives, but they needed a way to formalize 
their thoughts. Thus, each student decided to 
review her weekly Urban Immersion reflection 
journals from the previous semester and write 
a reflective essay about why and how their 
partners influenced their learning experiences 
in Urban Immersion; the professor did the 
same, from her perspective as a participant ob¬ 
server of partnered student teachers, begin¬ 
ning with a review of her field notes from that 
semester. 

At the next inquiry session, the professor 
and students decided to read one another’s re¬ 
flections and note themes that they saw 
emerging. This open-coding process by novice 
researchers worked well because the professor 
encouraged them to keep it simple: What was 
the sense that they were getting, line by line, 
as they read each essay? What story did they 
hear from each participant? How was learning 
promoted or constrained by partners? One stu¬ 
dent aptly suggested that each researcher use a 
different colored pen to distinguish her coding 
from others’, thereby proving helpful during 
the discussion phase of the session. After cod¬ 
ing, the coauthors engaged with one another 
for several more hours about what salient and 
recurring ideas were evident in their writing 
and discussions. Eight hours of concentrated 
reading and discussion focused the researchers 
on three clear themes about partnered field 
experiences (as shared in the next section). 
Each author volunteered to write a section of 
the article (some chose to collaboratively co¬ 


author sections); drafts were shared by e-mail 
and then discussed in person at two more 
lengthy inquiry sessions; deadlines for further 
rounds of drafts, revisions, and online inquiry 
were set; and the manuscript came to fruition 
over the next 2 months. Through finals and 
students’ moving home for the summer, the 
group stayed connected by e-mail, and the in¬ 
quiry and revision process moved forward with 
full participation of all authors. 

The systematic process by which the au¬ 
thors came to conceptualize and construct this 
article, as just described, was an encouraging 
research and learning experience that could be 
replicated by other students and professors— 
that is, novice and experienced scholars—who 
operate from an inquiry stance with an inter¬ 
est in collaboratively examining promising 
teacher education practices. Employing a 
somewhat unconventional approach to data 
collection and analysis, the process hinged on 
discussion among participants to make mean¬ 
ing of their data, which came in the form of 
inquiry meeting notes, reflective journals and 
essays, and field notes. In the next sections, 
the authors elaborate on the three main 
themes that emerged from data analysis. 

Learning Opportunities of 
Partnered Student Teaching 

The authors suggest three reasons why part¬ 
nered student teaching fostered learning to 
teach in an urban school-university partner¬ 
ship: First, partnering provided comfort in a 
diverse school environment and in the role of 
teacher; second, it enhanced support for plan¬ 
ning and delivering curriculum and instruc¬ 
tion; and, third, it fostered development as re¬ 
flective practitioners and critical thinkers. 
Here each theme is elaborated with examples 
drawn from participants’ experiences, as docu¬ 
mented in their reflective journals and essays. 

Comfort in a Diverse Environment 

The first theme that emerged from the inquiry 
was that partnered student teaching provided 
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comfort in a diverse school environment and 
in the role of teacher. There were initially 
mixed reactions among the class of first-time 
student teachers when they were told that 
they would be teaching with partners. Chris¬ 
ten felt insulted that she was given a partner. 
As a competitive student enrolled in a com¬ 
petitive university, she was predisposed to 
view another person’s sharing educational and 
professional space as that person’s encroaching 
upon, even threatening, her success. She won¬ 
dered, would the students or the cooperating 
teacher like her partner more than they liked 
her? Would she get along with her partner? 
Would they share the same views about teach¬ 
ing? Despite their initially mixed reactions, 
however, most students found comfort in hav¬ 
ing partners work with them in classrooms. 
That is, in their emerging role as teacher, par¬ 
ticularly in a diverse urban setting, student 
teachers found it comforting to work in class¬ 
rooms with partners. 

Upon entering the urban high school in 
which they would be student teaching, many 
of the student teachers felt uncomfortable in 
their new surroundings: They were in a differ¬ 
ent role; they were placed with partners; and 
they found the atmosphere of the urban public 
school drastically different from that of their 
own high school experiences. Many student 
teachers thought that their partners helped 
them address their apprehension about being 
in a new environment and embarking on a 
new path—namely, that of teaching for the 
first time. For example, Lindsay felt comfort¬ 
able being in her ninth-grade English class¬ 
room with her partner Caitlin because she was 
nervous about teaching a class of 30 linguisti¬ 
cally and culturally diverse students at once. 
Although Caitlin originally felt frustrated be¬ 
ing paired with another prepracticum student, 
she felt comfortable when it came to planning 
lessons because Lindsay was in the same class¬ 
room and could provide her with ideas about 
activities that might be better suited for their 
class. Lindsay and Caitlin cotaught four les¬ 
sons to their ninth-grade English classes and 
felt great benefit to having each other to lean 
on in the planning and delivery stages of in¬ 
struction. 


Other student teachers opted to teach sep¬ 
arate lessons at separate times, but they still 
shared that they felt comfortable knowing that 
their partners were watching them—partners 
who had the same experience level and could 
see their teaching styles and methods from a 
similar viewpoint. Christen taught solo les¬ 
sons, but she felt comfortable knowing that 
her partner was watching her interact with the 
class because he understood her perspective as 
a fellow student teacher. She also learned 
much from watching his lessons, gathering 
ideas about curriculum, instruction, and class¬ 
room management from him. 

No matter what the student teachers’ orig¬ 
inal reactions were to the idea of having part¬ 
ners in their classroom experience, most agreed 
that they found the presence of another stu¬ 
dent teacher to be extremely beneficial to their 
overall experience during the prepracticum 
and in their growth as teachers. Although dis¬ 
comfort in the classroom is one of the obstacles 
that student teachers may face in the begin¬ 
ning of their teaching experience, this group of 
student teachers felt their comfort level greatly 
increase because of their partners’ presence. 
The student teachers developed different rela¬ 
tionships with their respective partners, but 
most found comfort in knowing that they had 
someone with whom they could share their 
fears, frustrations, questions, and successes. As 
a result, the students were developing their 
teaching identities, which, as Feiman-Nemser 
(2001) argues, combine their past school expe¬ 
riences and their current school contexts with 
images of the kind of teachers whom they want 
to become. 

Support for Planning and 
Delivering Effective Instruction 

A second theme that emerged from the in¬ 
quiry is that the partnerships in student teach¬ 
ing supported the process of planning and de¬ 
livering effective instruction. Compared to 
one person, two people brought a larger pool 
of ideas to the classroom, on different methods 
and teaching strategies, so partners provided a 
wealth of ideas regarding effective planning, 
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instruction, and classroom management. In an 
early field experience, student teachers usually 
want as many ideas and as much constructive 
criticism as possible. With two partners in the 
same position—that of having limited class- 
room experience—student teaching becomes 
more effective in several ways. Partners can 
discuss multiple ideas on lesson planning, to 
differentiate instruction to the needs of the 
class—attending especially to the linguistic 
and cultural-diversity characteristic of urban 
school settings. While planning, the partners 
can brainstorm the best ways to deliver the 
content and provide for effective instruction. 
Finally, both partners can develop valuable 
classroom management skills through observa¬ 
tion of each other and through participation 
in the on-site methods course meetings, and 
they can work on incorporating the individual 
learning needs of each student in the class. 
Successful lesson planning must connect the 
background knowledge of the students to the 
new material and so provide for the needs of 
the students in the classroom (Callahan, 
Clark, & Kellough, 2002). The partnered stu¬ 
dent teachers had a broader base of ideas to 
choose from when determining what they 
would teach in a lesson and how they would 
structure it. At BHS, Caitlin and Lindsay 
wanted their ninth-grade English class to be 
connected with and interested in the topic 
that they were teaching. Upon finding out the 
cultural background of each student in the 
class, the two decided to teach a lesson on the 
Harlem Renaissance by highlighting several 
Langston Hughes poems, a poet whom the 
class had previously studied. The pair decided 
that culturally relevant pedagogy (Irvine & 
Armento, 2001; Ladson-Billings, 1995; Ville¬ 
gas & Lucas, 2002) is crucial to ensuring that 
students connect with the lesson and relate to 
the topic. Many of the students were African 
American and so appreciated the study of 
Hughes’s poetry in conjunction with the 
Harlem Renaissance. The partnered student 
teachers regularly brainstormed and planned 
culturally relevant lessons together, and they 
felt as though they grew in this important skill. 

In Lindsay and Caitlin’s class, one student 
was Muslim and was excused from class each 


day at a certain time to pray. The partnered 
student teachers brainstormed a way to teach 
so that “Marla” would not miss too much class 
when she left. Thus, Marla was placed next to 
one of the more organized students in the 
class so that her questions could be answered 
when she returned. Also, Caitlin and Lindsay 
tried to plan the lesson so that the class would 
be doing group or individual work when 
Marla had to leave so that she could easily in¬ 
tegrate back into the activity when she re¬ 
turned. In these ways, the student teacher 
partners planned lessons and taught them 
around the cultural needs of the students—an 
extremely important aspect of effective teach¬ 
ing (Ladson-Billings, 1995; Villegas & Lucas, 
2002; Weiner, 1999). 

One of the most crucial aspects of teach¬ 
ing is embracing effective teaching methods 
and modes of delivery. When student teachers 
are partnered, each can learn much from the 
other, either imitating or modifying one’s 
methods. These student teachers found it 
helpful to observe other beginning teachers 
and to determine which things worked or 
failed for them. Observing another student 
teacher provides a perspective different from 
that obtained while viewing a veteran teacher, 
who is comfortable in front of the class and 
possesses a repertoire of strategies. In the case 
of prepracticum partners Lindsay and Caitlin, 
Caitlin liked to teach using many handouts; 
she passed them out and had the students fol¬ 
low along while she and they discussed the in¬ 
formation. Lindsay, however, preferred to in¬ 
struct using an overhead projector; she 
modeled many of her student expectations on 
the overhead, what she wanted students to 
think about or do. A benefit of paired student 
teaching is that the prepracticum student 
teachers combine their preferred methods. 
While teaching, Lindsay and Caitlin produced 
a handout of the overhead, thus accommodat¬ 
ing the diverse leaning needs of visual and au¬ 
ditory learners. 

Developing strong classroom management 
is another fundamental part of teaching. A 
teacher must clearly express to students what 
the expectations are and what the conse¬ 
quences will be if the class does not meet the 
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expectations. Caitlin and Lindsay had differ- 
ent methods of management. When students 
were disrespectful in the classroom, Caitlin 
tended to stop and wait for the students to set¬ 
tle down. Lindsay usually mentioned the name 
of the student who was disrupting the class, 
thereby drawing attention to the behavior 
that was unacceptable. Both methods can be 
effective means of management, but when the 
pair saw how the other handled the class, it 
gave each teacher new ideas to try for herself. 
Lindsay found that Caitlin’s “I’ll wait” method 
worked for some of her classes. By observing 
Caitlin, she now had a broader range of skills 
to draw from when trying to manage a class. 

Lindsay and Caitlin also found that an ex¬ 
tensive lesson plan, as well as well-chosen in¬ 
structional methods, had as much to do with 
excellent classroom management as did mak¬ 
ing clear the classroom routines. When con¬ 
sidering that their two ninth-grade classes 
were to learn about tone one week, the part¬ 
ners agreed that an identical lesson would not 
suit the needs of all students in both classes. 
One class was much more active than the 
other and had trouble focusing its attention, 
even for short periods of time. Lindsay and 
Caitlin agreed that they needed to modify 
their lesson plan for the more active class, 
from a whole-class discussion to a partnered 
activity. In this way, the students would all be 
directly engaged in the assigned task on a 
more individualized level. The teachers could 
walk around and directly observe the pairs, 
thereby ensuring that they understood the 
concept of tone. Many of the students needed 
this direct attention to be successful in the 
task; as such, the class was well managed when 
the student teacher partners brainstormed 
ways to meet the needs of the class. 

Development as Reflective 
Practitioners and Critical Thinkers 

One of the most powerful outcomes for partic¬ 
ipants of the partnered student teaching expe¬ 
rience at BHS was a heightened awareness of 
the classroom and school environment, 
marked by a willingness to actively reflect on 
the prepracticum experience and develop crit¬ 


ical thinking skills. With roots in Dewey’s 
(1933) philosophy and with support from a 
number of contemporary scholars (Feiman- 
Nemser, 2001; Schon, 1983; Valli, 1997; Ze- 
ichner & Liston, 1987), reflection has become 
an important outcome in teacher education 
programs. The authors agreed that the most 
valuable aspect of the partner relationship was 
the presence of two parties (and, thus, two 
perspectives) observing the same classes and 
the same cooperating teachers. Talking is a 
form of learning, and the student teachers 
found that they had learned a great deal from 
their partner relationships and the dialogues 
generated therein. Casual conversations 
throughout the day provided an outlet for 
stress and anxiety in a new professional and 
sociocultural environment. Infused with peda¬ 
gogical knowledge provided by the on-site 
methods course, informal student-to-student 
dialogues addressed everything from stressful 
first lesson plans to struggles adjusting to an 
urban teaching environment. Having some¬ 
one else in the classroom prompted questions 
and discussions that would have far less likely 
occurred had students been alone in single 
placements. Overall, student teachers found it 
easy to approach fellow prepracticum student 
teachers (and partners in particular) with 
questions, concerns, and comments. Some¬ 
times it was far less stressful asking for the 
opinion or informal advice of another student 
teacher—that is, a professional equal—as op¬ 
posed to a full-practicum student teacher, a co¬ 
operating teacher, or a prepracticum supervi¬ 
sor from the university, whose professional 
authority proved intimidating. The profes¬ 
sional gap between preservice teachers and 
their teacher educators, as well as the obvious 
power dynamic, was sometimes daunting and 
thus served as a hindrance to questioning, re¬ 
flection, and growth. As prepracticum stu¬ 
dents, the five coauthors felt comfortable in 
honestly evaluating, with someone of the 
same professional status, their own teaching 
and that of their cooperating teachers. This 
common ground largely eliminated the cen¬ 
soring effects that the existing power dynamic 
imposed between student teachers and their 
superiors. Christen found that having her 
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partner “Jim” in the same classroom, observing 
the same things that she did, encouraged her 
to approach him with questions about what 
they witnessed together. The common ground 
of their shared classroom experience made it 
easy to talk about what they observed—some- 
thing that probably would not have existed 
had they had different cooperating teachers. 
Had Christen been in a single-placement set¬ 
ting, she would regularly witness a teacher do 
something; she would have a question about 
what she saw; and she would either forget 
about it or feel awkward in having to explain 
her question to the cooperating teacher or 
some other professional at a later time. In the 
partnered situation, she could simply turn to 
Jim and immediately ask him a question in 
situ. She could ask him what he thought about 
the way that their teacher responded to a cer¬ 
tain question or how their teacher spoke when 
a student needed to be removed from the 
classroom for being disruptive. The partners 
critically examined what they saw, then shared 
their opinions—opinions that, according to 
Christen, would have been difficult to validate 
and voice had she been observing alone. As a 
student new to the teaching field, she believed 
that her opinions were not worth much be¬ 
cause of her lack of experience. Who was she 
to question the methods of an experienced, 
professional teacher? Similarly, many of the 
other prepracticum students wondered if it was 
appropriate to question their cooperating 
teachers’ actions. 

On one occasion, Christen mentioned to 
Jim that she disagreed with one of the teach¬ 
ing methods that their cooperating teacher 
employed. Rather than have the whole class 
working on something together, the teacher 
had the learning-disabled students in her 
classroom working on several different assign¬ 
ments. She would walk from table to table, ex¬ 
plaining objectives and starting students with 
their work. Christen saw the teacher’s ap¬ 
proach as a waste of time—she asked Jim, 
“Don’t you think it would be easier and more 
effective to teach all the students the same 
thing at the same time?” He disagreed, re¬ 
minding her that in the urban environment 
(especially, BHS), students often had a num¬ 


ber of factors, such as family commitments and 
long commutes, that prevented them from be¬ 
ing in school every day and that this factor 
made it difficult for them to learn together. In 
addition, the students had various learning 
needs: Some needed help with reading; others 
had difficulty processing information; and still 
others had trouble focusing on academic tasks. 
For those reasons, it was beneficial to individ¬ 
ualize instruction. 

Jim’s differing opinion, along with the ev¬ 
idence that he used to support his argument, 
led Christen to reexamine her views of her co¬ 
operating teacher’s instructional choices. By 
the end of the semester, she changed her mind 
and had actually grown to admire and appreci¬ 
ate aspects of her teacher’s approach. Today, 
she employs a number of lessons based on this 
teacher’s methods. Without Jim’s perspective, 
she most likely would have maintained her 
initial opinion and learned far less. His views, 
whether they validated or refuted hers, were 
integral in developing Christen’s ability to 
think critically about what she observed and 
what her reactions were. 

For their second prepracticum, Christen 
and Lindsay were placed in a suburban school 
with one other student teacher from their se¬ 
mester of Urban Immersion. Although they 
drove to school together, the three taught 
alone, all in separate classrooms. Despite their 
single placements, the three students were ea¬ 
ger to talk about their days at BHS during 
their commute, reflecting on everything from 
teaching styles to student behavior. They were 
also eager to observe and be observed by one 
another. The critical reflection and peer com¬ 
munication encouraged by the Urban Immer¬ 
sion experience at BHS continued to manifest 
itself in later teaching environments, thereby 
establishing healthy and dynamic career 
habits for BC’s future teachers. Looking back 
on her professional progress and success during 
her second semester, Christen saw constant 
evidence of what she learned in her experi¬ 
ence at BHS. She was confident in her opin¬ 
ions, and she was eager to critically assess not 
only her own teaching skills but also those of 
her cooperating teacher and others whom she 
observes. At Christen’s closeout meeting— 
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that is, a final discussion among Christen, her 
cooperating teacher, and her supervisor before 
the completion of her second semester as a 
prepracticum teacher—Christen was inun¬ 
dated with praise for her ability to reflect on 
her work and observations. Whenever she fin¬ 
ished teaching a lesson, after the last student 
had departed, she would explode, rattling off 
her strengths and weaknesses, assessing what 
went well and what went poorly. Her cooper¬ 
ating teacher and supervisor rarely had more 
to add. Christen attributes this heightened 
ability to critically evaluate her teaching per¬ 
formance to the reflection promoted by her 
partnered student teaching at BHS a semester 
before. In Jim’s company, she quickly became 
comfortable asking questions and making 
judgments that shaped her effectiveness as 
both a teacher and an observer. She gained 
worthwhile skills that continue to be an in¬ 
valuable asset inside and outside the class¬ 
room. 

Elizabeth also grew as a reflective practi¬ 
tioner and critical thinker during her part¬ 
nered prepracticum. In one situation, she 
questioned her cooperating teacher’s actions 
during a test in a special education classroom. 
The cooperating teacher administered a test 
that, naturally, the students were supposed to 
complete on their own, but they could ask the 
teacher clarifying questions. However, the 
teacher sat next to one student, “Ana,” help¬ 
ing her through each question. Another stu¬ 
dent, “Stacey,” who began taking the test qui¬ 
etly, had a question. The teacher ignored her 
question, and Stacey began to disrupt the 
class, demanding help. When warned by the 
teacher, Stacey responded with a comment re¬ 
garding the unfairness of only helping Ana. 
The teacher told her to complete the test qui¬ 
etly, and she disregarded any questions that 
Stacey had. Stacey continued to complain and 
distract the other students taking the test. Fi¬ 
nally, the teacher took Stacey’s pencil away so 
that she could not complete the test. 

Upset by her cooperating teacher’s reac¬ 
tion, Elizabeth felt helpless. Realizing that it 
was not her place to undermine the teacher’s 
authority, she was able to turn to her partner 
for assurance in acquiring his opinion. Refer¬ 


ring to the classroom management discussion 
that they had in their on-site methods course, 
Elizabeth and her partner engaged in discus¬ 
sion that allowed Elizabeth to incorporate the 
concept of teacher-induced behavior. Eliza¬ 
beth believed that Stacey’s behavior could 
have been avoided if the teacher had not un¬ 
fairly favored Ana. Therefore, Elizabeth 
thought that not being able to complete the 
test was an inappropriate consequence. The 
methods course allowed Elizabeth and her 
partner to dissect the situation in terms of the 
urban environment as well. Is what I just ob¬ 
served an unavoidable part of urban teaching or 
simply a poor decision by this teacher in this mo¬ 
ment1 Elizabeth and her partner discussed the 
situation and worked it out together. This 
process was informative and self-validating in 
many respects, and it served to assuage Eliza¬ 
beth’s feeling of helplessness. Without the stu¬ 
dent teacher partnership, reflection would 
likely not have been as extensive. 

Challenges of Partnered 
Student Teaching 

Much of this article outlines the strengths of 
partnered student teaching experiences, but in 
this final section Ryan addresses some chal¬ 
lenges to this model. Ryan developed a super¬ 
ficial relationship with her partner; as such 
and for the purpose of this article, she drew 
from her experience to outline some potential 
pitfalls of partnerships in field experiences. 
These challenges include random partner as¬ 
signments, fundamental differences between 
partners, and competition and anxiety in¬ 
duced by the partner relationship—all of 
which contributed to a loss of opportunities to 
reflect and feel supported by a peer. 

The first difficulty that arises in a part¬ 
nered learning atmosphere lies in deciding the 
partnerships. In the Urban Immersion experi¬ 
ence, partners were randomly assigned by the 
professor, according to the concentrations that 
each student was studying (e.g., biology, Eng¬ 
lish). The students gave no input and did not 
influence the assignments in any way. When 
partners are assigned randomly, each student is 
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initially less invested in the partnership be- 
cause he or she had no part in creating it. By 
being allowed to choose their own partners, 
students will less likely face challenges deveb 
oping a partner relationship because they were 
granted choice in the decision-making 
process. Assigning partners, however, could 
enrich the experience by making it more like 
a real occupational setting in that most people 
do not choose their coworkers; furthermore, 
most partners in Urban Immersion were able 
to develop meaningful, supportive relation¬ 
ships despite random assignments. 

Second, although having a partner in the 
classroom can provide comfort, it can decrease 
one’s progress as a teacher when fundamental 
differences between partners cannot be over¬ 
come. Whether it be cultural, political, social, 
emotional, intellectual, spiritual, or otherwise, 
the reality of a partnered learning experience is 
that there will be differences between student 
teachers that may inhibit their ability to form 
a meaningful relationship. This can be a com¬ 
plicated obstacle to overcome because students 
are required to spend an entire day together at¬ 
tending the methods course on-site and work¬ 
ing in classrooms. If these differences are seri¬ 
ous enough, the potential benefits of partnered 
learning are greatly decreased, if present at all. 

Third, an individual’s comfort level can be 
challenged in partnered student teaching be¬ 
cause of the inherent feelings of competition 
between student teachers, as mentioned ear¬ 
lier. Consider two students of the same level 
who have the same requirements and expecta¬ 
tions in the same course and who have the 
same amount of previous knowledge and expe¬ 
rience in the educational field. If they are 
placed in the same classroom all day long, they 
may very well have a tendency to compete 
with each other for the respect and approval of 
the cooperating teacher, the methods course 
professor, or the high school students. There 
may be a tendency for each student teacher to 
individually impress the cooperating teacher, 
which detracts from the ability of partnered 
student teachers to collaborate with each 
other. Therefore, they may have an inability 
to feel comfortable with each other or work 
together cooperatively. 


In Ryan’s experience, she and her partner 
“John” taught the same lesson but separately— 
that is, to two different classes. They decided to 
plan the lesson together only because it seemed 
like less work than that needed to independ¬ 
ently plan a formal lesson for observation. Do¬ 
ing so added to the discomfort of the situation 
because Ryan was being observed and assessed 
not only by a supervisor but also by the cooper¬ 
ating teacher, the students, and a peer with 
whom she was not particularly comfortable. 
The fact that they taught the same lesson to 
two different classes also contributed to the 
feeling of competition because they were able 
to compare themselves and their effectiveness 
with a relatively low number of variables. Al¬ 
though a partnership could provide an extra 
mind with which to generate ideas, an unsuc¬ 
cessful partnership does not challenge either 
student teacher in the partnership to discuss a 
variety of teaching styles or methods by which 
to implement a lesson. Therefore, the partner¬ 
ship does not foster one’s learning about plan¬ 
ning and delivering an effective lesson. 

These challenges led Ryan to feel as 
though she lost opportunities to analyze 
events in the classroom that regard teaching 
style, effective classroom management, ways 
in which the teacher respects or neglects cul¬ 
tural diversity, and other meaningful aspects of 
being a teacher. When partners are not in¬ 
clined to discuss those events, they each lose a 
chance to more deeply and critically examine 
their own reactions. For instance, during one 
of the class periods in which Ryan was observ¬ 
ing the cooperating teacher give a lecture, a 
student’s cell phone rang. The teacher in¬ 
formed the student that she would confiscate 
his phone and that he could retrieve it at the 
end of the day from the office. The student re¬ 
fused to give it to her, and as she was calling 
the security office on the intercom, the stu¬ 
dent walked out the door, which was obviously 
a distraction to the class, as well as a direct vi¬ 
olation of school rules. Whether the teacher’s 
actions were appropriate, according to class¬ 
room management skills, could have been dis¬ 
cussed between the partners. Each would have 
had a different perspective on how he or she 
could have handled the situation, and each 
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could have commented on what the teacher 
did, appropriately or not, thereby enhancing 
their own learning. The value of partnered 
student teaching is that both partners are pres- 
ent in the same room, evaluating the attitudes 
of the students and teacher, and witnessing all 
the events that preceded and followed the in- 
cident; thus, they would have different per- 
spectives to discuss. When the partners do not 
have the ability to discuss such events with 
each other, they lose valuable opportunities to 
gain a better understanding of effective teach- 
ing and management. 

The value of successful partnerships is 
considerable, but there are also difficulties that 
can arise in the partnered student teaching 
model. Partners should be encouraged to in¬ 
teract with other partners to get a better idea 
of how other pairings are working together. 
Verbal reflections should be supplemented by 
journal entries, focused on partners’ relation¬ 
ships, to be given to the professor or university 
prepracticum supervisor. Nevertheless, the po¬ 
tential benefits of having a peer in the class¬ 
room who can provide comfort, who can en¬ 
hance learning about lesson planning and 
delivery, and who can foster critical reflection 
far outweigh whatever risks may be involved. 

Conclusion 

In this article, the authors argue that part¬ 
nered student teaching can promote student 
teachers’ learning, even though it presents 
some challenges. Drawing from their collabo¬ 
rative inquiry, five student teachers and a pro¬ 
fessor from Urban Immersion at BC described 
their school-university partnership, explained 
the strengths of partnering for student teach¬ 
ers’ learning, and outlined the challenges in¬ 
herent in the model. They asserted that part¬ 
nered student teaching promoted student 
teachers’ learning because it provided (1) 
comfort in a diverse school environment and 
in the role of teacher, (2) support for planning 
and delivering effective instruction, and (3) 
development as reflective practitioners and 
critical thinkers. Despite the challenges, the 
authors suggest that more teacher education 


programs explore the partnered student teach¬ 
ing model. 

The scope of this article was to explore the 
successes and challenges of partnered student 
teaching from the participants’ perspectives, 
but this is not to suggest that others were not 
integrally involved in promoting preservice 
teacher learning. The research literature has 
clearly addressed the roles and influences of 
mentors, such as the cooperating teacher and 
the university supervisor, on preservice teach¬ 
ers’ learning (Stanulis & Russell, 2000; Weas- 
mer & Woods, 2003; Wilson, 2006). Further¬ 
more, we believe that cooperating teachers can 
benefit from this arrangement. As noted ear¬ 
lier, Urban Immersion arose from the school 
partners’ request to provide more help to class¬ 
room teachers; as a result, cooperating teachers 
responded favorably to the pedagogical oppor¬ 
tunities created with having more than one 
adult in the classroom. Increasingly over¬ 
crowded and diverse classrooms may greatly 
benefit from decreasing the teacher-to-student 
ratio as we did in Urban Immersion. In addi¬ 
tion, we hope that cooperating teachers can be 
reminded how novices feel while working in 
their classrooms. Sometimes, apprehension 
and feelings of inadequacy prevent preservice 
teachers from questioning their cooperating 
teachers, for fear of seeming to challenge their 
authority or professional judgment; as a result, 
they develop an overreliance on their partners 
for the “answers.” A cooperating teacher show¬ 
ing equal commitment to both partners can go 
a long way in inviting preservice teachers to 
become part of the larger professional commu¬ 
nity. Further research is warranted to under¬ 
stand how partnered student teaching influ¬ 
ences cooperating teachers’ and university 
supervisors’ practices and learning. 

We think that it is important that none of 
the major players involved were the most im¬ 
portant resources for these participants—not 
the cooperating teachers, not the on-site uni¬ 
versity instructors (and their courses and ac¬ 
tivities), and not the university supervisors. In 
light of this inquiry, the main contribution to 
PDS knowledge is that incorporating student 
teaching dyads into school-university partner¬ 
ships seems particularly promising, given that 
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these partnerships are designed around the 
principle of collaboration among new and ex- 
perienced educators from K-12 schools and 
universities. Notably, the inquiry process led 
the teacher candidates to zoom in on the rela- 
tionships with their partners as being most in- 
fluential to their learning, rather than their 
cooperating teachers, their on-site course 
work, or their other PDS learning activities. 
This may be a result of completing a first field 
experience and being unfamiliar with how to 
effectively tap into the numerous resources 
available to them, including their cooperating 
teachers and other teacher educators involved 
in their partnership preparation. 

The authors believe that the local knowl¬ 
edge that they generated from their inquiry 
stance could prove useful for designing and 
implementing paired student teaching place¬ 
ments in other school-university partnerships. 
They also believe that their collaborative in¬ 
quiry into this topic provided insight directly 
from the participants in a teacher education 
experience not often evident in the research 
literature. Their inquiry strategies could be 
employed by other veteran and novice schol¬ 
ars who have experiences that they wish to in¬ 
terrogate, analyze, and theorize for their own 
purposes and for the larger educational com¬ 
munity. ES3 
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